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The President’s Desk 


OcTOBER marks the opening of activity in every department of life. Vaca- 
tion days are over. In school and church and clubs a new year of work is 
before us. Perhaps there have been discouragements, and we ask ourselves 

the question: “Is it worth while?” “What are we ac- 


LEARN TO complishing?” “Shall we continue?” In the great 
LABOR AND grain fields of the West it is easy to count the grain, 
TO WAIT. to know accurately what the harvest has been. In the 


garnering of spiritual results one cannot count so easily 
what has been gained, and the workers must “learn to labor and to wait.” 

Perhaps no life ever closed with apparently less to show for it than 
that of Cecil Grey, who, more than two hundred years ago, went to Oregon, 
walking all the way from New England, to carry to the Indians the Bible 
and the great truths of Christianity. 

When he died in the wilderness, he left just one earnest convert imbued 
with the spirit of his teachings, who returned to his tribe. From the seed 
sown then, two hundred years after, four Indians came to St. Louis asking 
that teachers of God’s word should be sent to them. It is not given to many 
to see results for, as in this case, they may come years hence. 

The mother in the home who is giving to her children true, broad 
ideals of life can never know the influence which may go out from the quiet 
character-building known only to herself, the child and to God. To plant 
the seed is the mother’s work, the harvest is beyond her ken. 

Workers in the Mothers’ Congress eager to see results, anxious to see 
mothers everywhere receiving the help which comes from study of child 
nurture, are impatient for more rapid progress. Yet in widely scattered fields 
the influence has gone out, and mothers have been inspired to form circles 
and study the children’s welfare. Thousands of miles from the Congress 
headquarters, they are yet part of it and working with it. The great State 
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of Texas is enlisting in the circle of motherhood, which will soon span the 
earth with its protecting care of childhood. 

Mississippi has also come into the ranks of organized motherhood. A 
mother from British Columbia asks if her circle may join the Congress. Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Argentine Republic and Italy have responded favorably to the 
world-wide appeal for the organization of the motherhood of every land. In 
tangible form there is steady growth, yet that marks nothing of the help to 
childhood that only God can see. 


Chicago has led in many important lines of 


A WOMAN progress in the care of children. Now it has won 
SUPERINTEND- for itself the honor of being the first large city to 
ENT OF CHICAGO appoint a woman as Superintendent of Schools. The 
SCHOOLS. place is one which should be open to women, for in 


many ways women are especially equipped for the 
direction of children’s education. 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young came to the place solely through recognized ability 
to fill it, and that no political wires were pulled to place her there is another 
honor to her and to Chicago. 


“The Servant of Humanity,” by Laura 


THE JOURNAL E. Richards, is one of the new books of 
AND LETTERS OF interest to lovers of childhood. Ever in 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE advance of his time, Dr. Howe led many 

of the great movements for the betterment 
of the world. His service to blind children in the founding of Perkins Insti- 
tute, his work for the education of the feeble-minded, his organization of the 
Board of State Charities of Massachusetts, are but a small part of what he did 
for humanity. His views on the care of wayward children are worthy of con- 
sideration to-day. They must find an answering chord in the heart of those 
who have studied child development. Dr, Howe says: 

“T have no faith in the reformatory machinery of penal institutions for 
adults when it is brought to bear upon the subject en masse, and I have very 
little taith in such establishments for the reformation of youth. It is hard 
work to make straight a single crooked stick—harder yet a bundle of them, 
taken together. 

“Congregations of young persons of one sex are even more injurious 
than those of older persons. Nature mingles them in due proportion in com- 
mon families and in general society, and any wide departure from this pro- 
portion is unfavorable to the best moral growth. Most especially undesirable, 
and, as it seems to me, most especially unwise and hazardous, would be a 
congregation in one great household of young girls in all or in the majority 
of whom bad habits have developed ill-regulated desires. Such an establish- 
ment should never be thought of but as a matter of stern necessity. 

“Viciously disposed youth should not be brought together, but put far 
asunder.” 
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Department of Child Hygiene 


HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 
THE PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FATIGUE 


We have provided schools and re- 
quired twenty-five million children to 
enter them this month. 

Nine months from now twenty mil- 
lions, more or less, will show various 
degrees of nervousness and pallor. 
The condition will be accompanied in 
many instances with other disorders. 

This result of school life is called 
school fatigue. It is a hindrance in 
developing the best kind of citizens— 
either physically, or mentally and 
morally. 

It is produced partly by lack of 
proper air, food, play and _ sleep; 
partly, too, by unwise school work and 
home occupations. 

Evidently parents, educators, school 
boards and other city fathers are con- 
cerned. Our best hope for improve- 
ment lies in intelligent mothers, with 
the will and the power to use their in- 
telligence. 

A mother can make no wiser plan 
for the coming nine months than to 
concentrate on preventing school fa- 
tigue in her own children; after them, 
in the children of the less fortunate. 
Some of the work needed can be suc- 
cessful only by combined effort of 
many mothers, of mothers and teach- 
ers, of both parents and school boards, 
or other branches of the municipal 
government may need to cooperate. 


I. The air school children breathe 
at home 


We have nearly learned the lesson 
we must all eventually learn, that 
fresh air is essential to steady nerves 
and good health. We are proving 


daily that tuberculosis, nervous ex- 
haustion (weariness, irritability, sleep- 
lessness), pneumonia, several con- 
tagious diseases and many surgical 
cases all improve with “fresh air 
treatment” more satisfactorily than 
with drugs—fresh air and a few other 
items of freshness. 

The air twenty-five million school 
children have in school rooms is often 
such that several medical inspectors 
and school nurses (who spend only 
a little time in the schools) have told 
me that when they first begin their 
work in the fall they have sensitive 
throats and other bad feelings until 
they “get used to it.” The children 
have this air for from four to five or 
six hours daily. The mother must look 
first to “making up for it” by the right 
conditions out cf school; and next, 
to improving the air in the schools, 
We will consider school air in the fol- 
lowing number, 


Dust and heat 


Dust and too high temperature are 
the commonest faults in indoor air at 
home; the third fault is something 
we have no good name for—a lack of 
“tone” and “vitality.” I was reading 
not long ago in a scientific journal 
that there may be an influence from 
radium, the wonderful new discovery, 
in outdoor air, that is soon lost in the 
house. Whatever the explanation, 
there is very quickly a harmful differ- 
ence between air shut up and air free, 
even when the former is dustless (so 
far as possible) and cool. 

The three objects to work for, then, 
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are house air as free as possible from 
dust, not above 68 degrees in tem- 
perature, and frequently renewed 
from out of doors. 

Wise mothers are coming more and 
more to regulate rooms by a ther- 
mometer; to have no carpets; to 
have, instead, rugs not too heavy to 
be hung on a clothes line or rope, 
beaten and aired; to use dust cloths 
for walls, floors and furnishings that 
hold the dust instead of scattering it; 
to keep the hot air pipes from the 
furnace dustless and the lining of the 
furnace in perfect repair so that coal 
gas and dust will not escape upstairs, 
and to close registers when ashes are 
being disturbed in the furnace; to 
have fewer ornaments, heavy window 
draperies, portieres and upholstered 
furnishings, all being dust creators. 

The most effective care for the air, 
however, is in the sleeping room, 
where the school child spends nine 
consecutive hours. 


Ideal sleeping room 


This is the ideal for a school child’s 
sleeping room during the coming nine 
months, below the latitude of Albany, 
New York, and even above for hardy 
children; sleeping room—not dress- 
ing room. 

Choose a small corner room with 
two windows, one toward the south, 
the other east or west, both over grass 
and trees, not over the dusty street; 
literally nothing but the bed in the 
room (unless it be holland window 
shades for conventional outside looks 
by day); one sash in each window 
open its fullest day and night, the 
fly screens in to keep out snow or 
rain (or if necessary the outside blinds 
closed, but not the window). There 


may be a very few days when on ac- 


count of street dust or intense cold 
one of the two sashes should be closed, 
but the southern sash should never 
be; in fact, it could be taken out al- 
together. Have the bed standing out 
of the direct draft, furnished with 
hair mattress, cotton or outing flannel 
or woolen sheets, according to the 
weather, and woolen blankets; the 
covers being folded over the foot of 
the bed during the daytime leaving it 
open to air and sunshine. In very cold 
weather one or two hot soapstones or 
hot flatirons (better than water bot- 
tles) wrapped in woolen should be 
placed in the middle and bottom of 
bed before bedtime. If in woolen 
they will stay warm all night. 

The child should wear pajamas 
(covering the feet) of outing flannel, 
or woolen in the coldest weather, with 
an outing flannel cap or hood cover- 
ing the forehead in the very coldest 
weather, 

This is ideal because it is genuine 
outdoor air for nine in twenty-four 
hours. An upper piazza would be 
even better—an upper piazza, in- 
genuity and good sense. 

This sleeping room will result in 
appetites for breakfast, much less sus- 
ceptibility to “colds” through the 
winter, and the love of cleanliness 
that only habits of cleanliness can 
create. 

When mothers sympathize under- 
standingly with this “ideal” (I know 
several who have realized it) they 
will find ways to overcome difficulties 
until something nearer it results than 
exists at present for those twenty mil- 
lion children we are thinking of. 

One more place in a home that may 
make it unwholesome, no matter how 
well the foregoing points are attended 
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to, is the cellar. The air of the base- 
ment penetrates the whole house. 
Therefore, it should be fresh and 
sweet by whitewashing, airings and 
positively refusing to allow waste of 
any kind in it. 


Mothers’ clubs 


With the determination to bring to 
pass an intelligent ideal great im- 
provements are possible; but finally 
we come to the hard fact that many 
houses and streets make wholesome 
air impossible. This is the point 
where motherhood itself drives women 
out of their private homes into com- 
binations of effort for better enforce- 
ment of better laws for the sake of 


the children. The mother who has 
done wisely for her own must, even 
still for the sake of her own, help 
other mothers’ children. In “schools. 
so full as ours the unhealthy child 
influences the healthy in many ways. 
It is not possible here to go fully 
into the importance of outdoor air for 
children, and the harmfulness of the 
ordinary over-heated house air. So 
much depends on convincing mothers 
of this, that mothers’ clubs in every 
city would be doing a public service 
this fall if they would provide two or 
three talks and discussions on the sub- 
ject. A speaker who has an up-to- 
date scientific training can make it 
very impressive and interesting, 


G. Stanley Hall and the Higher Education 
of Women 
By L. PEARL BOGGS, Ph.D. 


A certain amount of inconsistency 
and contradiction is generally con- 
ceded to be an earmark of genius. On 
this count, as well as many others, 
President Hall, of Clark University, 
is awarded this distinction by his ad- 
mirers and critics. And yet, what is 
inconsistency and contradiction but 
the ability to see the world from a 
thousand points of view and to see 
it truly from each? What appears like 
contradiction to the small mind who 
sees the world in one aspect only is 
to the many-sided man the same thing 
seen from near and from far; in a 
glare of sunlight or in _ purple 
shadows; in detail, and as a whole; 
aS a panorama, or as a cross-section. 

Dr, Hall has this multiple outlook 
upon the world in a remarkable de- 
gree, but he sees the unity of it all 
in a great idea which he believes has 


curative value for the ills of mankind 
and womankind, too. This idea is the 
elevation of the human race for all 
time, through the amelioration of 
present ills, in such a way that each 
succeeding generation will bequeath 
to future generations all the benefits 
the present one may obtain, both phy- 
sical and spiritual, as well as intellect- 
ual and economic. He stands for a 
theory of mental recapitulation in the 
scientific, psychology of to-day, as 
Darwin stood a pioneer for physical 
recapitulation, or evolution, in the 
science of biology a few decades ago. 
He believes that he has proved, or 
can prove, that the child repeats the 
history of the race, i. e., that the child 
lives through the different stages of 
development which the race has 
passed through in the process of be- 
coming civilized. The child is just an 
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endearing little creature, hardly above 
the animal in actual intelligence, but 
Godlike in its potentiality. It then 
passes through the naive, innocent 
stage of the non-cultural folk until at 
adolescence the child bursts into new 
manhood or womanhood, ready for 
the civilization of to-day. The high- 
est development is attained by living 
each stage through most completely, 
the man becoming the highest type 
by the intensification of his virility, 
and the woman by the cultivation of 
all womanly qualities. 

Now for the establishing of this 
idea, Dr. Hall has taken up arms 
against a host of hostile colleagues 
and carping critics. He fights for his 
idea unceasingly, and recks as lit- 
tle what individual falls in the conflict 
as does the general who holds the 


honor and safety of his country in his 
hand. But there is no trace of per- 
sonal animosity in his antagonisms, 
and he is as ready to lead the Red 
Cross Relief Corps as he is the fight- 
ing line. 

Again, his insatiable curiosity about 
everything concerning mankind makes 
him appear to be taking the face off 
the world, as Helen’s Babies did off 
the clock, “just to see the wheels go 
round.” He sees the world’s wheels 
clogged with viciousness, idleness and 
degradation, and, as a master clock 
maker, he wants to clean out the so- 
cial clock works, oil them and set them 
going smoothly. He has the courage 
of his convictions, and no evil is too 
repugnant or too complicated for him 
to seek to remedy. 

His love of humanity, his curiosity 
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and his valor led him into the field 
of women’s education. The becapped 
and begowned ladies of academic titles 
and fame pronounce him the colt in 
the flower garden, but he does not 
consider himself so. On the contrary, 
he conceives himself as a _ patient 


plowhorse, stepping carefully and 
pushing the heavy iron share that 
turns under the noxious weeds that 
the young plants may thrive and blos- 
som. As an ardent advocate of the 
highest education for women, the 
writer for many years shared the pre- 
vailing opinion that Dr. Hall was a foe 
of women’s higher education, but an 
absence from academic halls and 
books, and a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the problems of the woman 
world, made her a student of his ideas 
and a convert to his theory. It has 
seemed worth while to discover and 
set forth what his true views on the 
education and mission of woman may 
be, as seen through his multiplex vis- 
ion of life and its problems. 

From his broad view of the earth 
and its teeming millions, from his vast 
perspective of the ages to come, there 
has grown up in his heart the Welt- 
schmerz (world-sorrow), as the 
Germans say, which was first felt by 
the Man of Sorrow, who gave His 
life to assuage it. A devout disciple of 
this Teacher of Humanity, he is 
spending his strength of intellect and 
devotion of heart in an attempt to re- 
lieve the suffering by the most labor- 
ious toil in the realm of the most diffi- 
cult of all sciences, psychology. While 
he admires force and virility as few 
men do, he has yet stooped to give to 
the child the cup of cold water in the 
name of universal progress. The cup 
he offers is not from the conventional 
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source of prayer book, platitudinous 
precepts and stereotyped charity, but 
one filled at the springs of science, 
philosophy, literature and life. He 
has spared no pains to understand 
childhood, and, understanding it, to 
bring to it what it requires for its own 
present happiness and future welfare. 
As he sees the world and its prob- 
lems, he believes that its salvation lies 
in the proper bearing and early nur- 
ture of the human individual. He, 
therefore, recognizes that woman is 
the chief factor in the evolution of 
the human race, and, that being true, 
he sets about it to discover how she 
can be brought to a realization of the 
greatness of her task, and how pre- 
pared for its proper fulfilment. 

As an evolutionist and as physio- 
logical psychologist he sees the im- 
portance of a good physical endow- 
ment for the child, which is in turn 
dependent on the health of the par- 
ents, more particularly the mother. 
With characteristic courage he plans 
an education which shall aim first of 
all to give the girl a healthy body, 
and he attacks whatever he believes 
unhygienic in the present education 
of girls, evincing a great boldness and 
a lack of consideration for the feel- 
ings and traditions of his women 
readers. He appears almost naive in 
his surprise that his efforts are so 
little appreciated. 

Dr. Hall recognizes the three dis- 
tinct types of women, whose differen- 
tiation indeed has been recognized 
from Homeric times, when the three 
goddesses, Juno, Minerva and Venus, 
contended for the golden apple in- 
scribed “to the fairest.” The callow 
Trojan youth, Prince Paris, to whom 
the dispute was submitted, awarded 
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the prize to Venus, being bribed 
thereto by the promise of the most 
beautiful wife in the world. Venus 
in the old myth stands for personal 
gratification and pleasures, and, as 
Troy perished, so will every race and 
individual yields to 
personifying 


who them. 


Minerva, personal 
achievement, was the patron goddess 


of the most brilliant people in the 


CO f0_4 Marg 


world; but pre- 
sumably from over-intellectualization, 
or, as Dr. Hall so often quotes from 
Spencer, “individuation developed at 
the expense of genesis.” 

Lastly, Juno, the mother of gods 
and men, represents the well-ordered, 
fully developed life which leads to the 
truest perfection of the individual and 
the perpetuation of the race. Her 
counterpart in Jewish history and in 
Roman Catholicism is Mary, the 


Athens _ perished, 





mother of the God-man. After such 
an ideal has Dr. Hall fashioned the 
concept of the woman he hopes will 
become the prevailing American type; 
women who are the mothers of happy, 
strong children and who will bequeath 
an heredity which will ensure the 
health of the race physically and 
morally. He recognizes, as do all, 
that many a woman full of the strong- 
est maternal instinct may be denied 
maternity, and hence devotes herself 
to social motherhood, and is a bless- 
ing in her profound influence on the 
human race. 

His objection to the present system 
of woman’s college education is that 
it is so ordered as to appeal especially 
to the Minerva or “agamic” type of 
woman, or, what is worse, will make a 
poor scientist out of a good woman. 
Now he does not believe that educa- 
tion should be limited to the agamic 
type, provided the woman is large 
enough brained. She can profit by the 
highest education, if sufficiently 
adapted to her, no matter what is her 
type. There are sexless men and sex- 
less women devoted to art for its own 
sake, but the men and women who in- 
fluence the trend of affairs most pro- 
foundly are those whose breadth of 
intellect is matched by the depth of 
their feelings. Dr. Hall opposes co- 
education for boys and girls from the 
time of adolescence through college 
on the ground that such companion- 
ship robs the boy of his virility and 
lessens the eternal womanliness in the 
girl.. While insisting on education 
adapted to the girl and her needs, he 
also longs for one more appropriate 
for the youth. In the educational ten- 
dencies of boys and girls he finds that 
boys specialize and are more inde- 
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pendent in their choice of study and 
method of work, while the girl and 
woman is of a more generic type of 
mind and follows along conservative 
and general culture lines. 

What is the result so far and what 
is likely to be the ultimate effect of 
this doctrine that the purpose of 
woman’s education is to make her 
more womanly? All depends upon 
the ideal of womanliness, and this 
educator, as we have seen, finds it in 
the mother type, the wise, strong, 
ereat-hearted woman, who, in the 
depth of her own personality, and 
from the vital consciousness which 
comes from the race experiences of 
love, marriage, birth, nurture, giving 
in marriage and surrendering in death, 
acquires a store of wisdom impossible 
to any other class, man or woman. 
In his merciless analysis of woman- 
kind, it is the weakness and faults of 
Venus which he brings out in all their 
puerility and selfishness. In his pro- 
tests against woman’s education, as it 
is to-day, it is the characteristics of 
the Minerva type seeking knowledge 
at the expense of health and social 
qualities which he scores. 
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The effect has been to raise the 
value of woman in her own eyes and 
in the eyes of the world; to give her 
a sense of freedom and independence 
which can only come with the wide- 
spread recognition of one’s true worth 
and mission. Raising the woman to 
her true position in society will not 
alter the standard, it is hoped, and will 
result in improving the quality of her 
education, so that it will be an out- 
growth of her own nature and needs. 

In estimating Dr. Hall’s service in 
this department of education one can- 
not but see that he has put into it 
the best and maturest of his thought, 
though, as ever in the case of pioneers, 
there are details, non-vital to the gen- 
eral principle, which are incompatible 
with everyday practice. In a few 
years the foremost women in educa- 
tional work will be saying what one 
of his now famous students said: 
“For all of us you have done, and 
grandly, that for which a _ great 
teacher exists: to stir people from 
their slumbers; to call them into pos- 
session of themselves, and to sum- 
mon whatever is in them of good into 
positive realization.” 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Board of Managers of the 
National Congress of Mothers will 
meet at the Chalfonte, November 9, 
10, to transact important business of 
the Congress. 

Every State President and all Na- 
tional Officers, Organizers and all 
Chairmen of National Committees are 
members of the Board. 

It is very necessary that as many 
States as possible should send the 
State representative on the National 


Board, and each State Board of 
Managers is earnestly requested to ar- 
range, if possible, for the payment of 
traveling expenses for the State presi- 
dent. The benefit to any State more 
than balances the expense. 

For the information and pleasure 
of Atlantic City residents, a program 
will be arranged and several meetings 
will be open to the public. 

Mrs. David O. Mears has charge 
of the program. 
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The Mind of the Child from Eighteen Months to 
Three Years 


By DUNSTAN BREWER—Parents Review 


The study of the development of 
the human mind is the most complex 
and most interesting of all sciences. 
Psychology was studied in the most 
remote ages of which we have knowl- 
edge; all the races that have left us 
any written records leave traces of 
having tried to elucidate its problems. 
And from the dawn of history to the 
present day men have tried and are 
still trying, have failed and are still 
failing, to unravel the intricate proc- 
esses of mind. The older scholars 
left us works which are gems of 
literature, marvels of reasoning, but 
they do not further the subject. In 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries appeared many 
learned works on the subject—works 
teeming with knowledge, with obser- 
vation, and with brilliance, but they 
leave us still completely in the dark 
as regards the human mind. It is not 
until we come to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when psychology 
was first studied as a concrete science, 
that we get anything approaching 
what can be called a fact. During 
the last fifty years we have gathered 
together a small handful of facts re- 
garding the mind, but few and incom- 
plete as they are, their value is im- 
mense and is ever itfcreasing. Some 
of these facts°I am going to speak 
about now—they are facts that should 
be known to everyone who has any 
dealings with children. 

To the educationist, above all, the 
actual known facts about the mind, 
especially those concerning the devel- 
opment of the mind, should be of pro- 


found importance. Yet as a class edu- 
cationists have ignored the results of 
modern research; they tudy Aristotle, 
but are ignorant of Clouston and 
Ferrier; they study abstruse fancy, 
but they neglect to learn facts that 
are proved and being proved are abso- 
lute. It is true that a strong reaction 
against the old theories has set in and 
a tendency to educate the youthful 
mind in accordance with what we 
know of its processes is spreading 
widely, but still it is desirable that 
more should be known and known by 
a greater number. 

To trace the development of the hu- 
man mind from birth would be an 
undertaking which even most hastily 
sketched would far exceed the limit 
of my space, so I propose to confine 
my remarks mainly to one age period, 
merely glancing here and there at the 
ages that come before and after. 

The age period I have chosen is 
that between the ages of eighteen 
months and three years, and I have 
chosen it for this reason, that in men- 
tal development it is the most impor- 
tant of all ages, and it is generally 
neglected as regards mental educa- 
tion. It is the age during which the 
faculty of speech is developed. This 
faculty is served by a definite part 
of the brain known as the speech cen- 
ter, and from the point of view of 
mental education is of more impor- 
tance than the whole of the rest of 
the brain put together. It is true 
that the speech center starts its de- 
velopment before the age of eighteen 
months, and that it does not reach its 
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full perfection until maturity—but it 
makes its most rapid strides during 
the age I have chosen. Let us con- 
sider for a minute what is the faculty 
of speech. It is the faculty which en- 
ables us to understand language—to 
speak in language, to read in lan- 
guage, to express our ideas to others 
and to understand the ideas of others 
when expressed to us in words. You 
will therefore understand that speak- 
ing is not synonymous with talking— 
a parrot can talk, but it cannot speak 
—a dumb person may possess the 
power of speech, but he cannot talk. 
If you take the syllabus of a school, 
you will find that every subject taught 
except music and drawing, modeling, 
etc., appeals to the mind, either directly 
or indirectly, through the speech cen- 
ter. You will therefore understand 
why I look upon the age when this 
center is getting into working order 
as the most important epoch in the 
life of the mind. 

At birth the mind is potential only 
—but the brain is there—there is an 
immature state at present, 
functionless. 


almost 
jut the full potential- 
ity of the brain is there complete. 
Every mental action is served by some 
cell or small body in the brain. Every 
single one of these cells which will 
ever be in the brain is present in the 
brain at birth, though in an unde- 
veloped state; the cells will grow; 
they can be educated, but they will 
never increase in number. They may 
be blighted by disease; they may re- 
main dormant from lack of education, 
but their number will never increase. 
The mind of a great man is potentially 
as great at birth as at maturity, and 
no amount of education, of cramming 
or teaching, or any process whatever, 


will make it greater or less great. 
Education may teach us short roads to 
knowledge, it may acquaint us with 
facts, it may teach us to express our 
ideas to others, but it will not enlarge 
our minds. Shakespeare would have 
been Shakespeare had he lived on a 
desert island and never seen another 
human being—we should not have his 
plays because he would net have 
known how to write. The recogni- 
tion of this fact is of vital importance 
in education. Although to me it ap- 
pears self-evident, I will adduce two 
proofs to support it. First, if a man 
owed his mind to his teachers, it is 
obvious that he could never surpass 


them. Who taught Homer? Who 
taught Dante? Who taught Na- 
poleon? Their names may be known 


to curious historians, but to the man 
in the street they are unknown, be- 
cause their pupils so far exceeded 
them and owed but an infinitesimal 
debt to them. Second, if education 
formed the mind, the higher the edu- 
cation, the greater should be the 
power of the mind. Take music, for 
instance: surely our doctors of music 
must be better educated in music than 
any other beings. Yet have they pro- 
duced the best music? Have all the 
men who have been able to write Mus. 
Doc, after their names—all of them 
put together left to the world a hun- 
dredth part of the legacy of a single 
sonata of Beethoven? | 

Therefore, at birth, the potential 
power of the brain is absolute, but its 
functions are».in. abeyance. Soon, 


however, the beginning of mental 
processes can be detected. I have not 
space to describe the gradual opening 
of the mind in infancy, but must pass 
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at once to the state of the child’s mind 
at the age of eighteen months. 

At eighteen months old, the child 
weighs about twenty-eight pounds, or 
nearly four times its birth weight; it 
possesses sixteen teeth; its food is 
approaching that of the adult, and it 
is able to walk without support. Its 
mind has developed quite as rapidly 
as its body. The power of imitation 
1s extremely marked; the elements of 
simple reasoning by observation from 
causes to result are just discernible. 
The powers of imagination are just 
becoming evident; a very vague idea 
of authority and of a moral sense 
are to be detected; inquisitiveness is 
marked. Moreover, the child can 
usually say a few words and under- 
stand simple commands. The power 
of control has barely dawned, and the 
child is therefore “wilful” or obsti- 
nate. Let it be clearly understood 
that “wilfulness” is “willessness,” at 
all events in childhood. Roughly, the 
will serves two functions—it starts 
“voluntary” actions—it controls or 
stops “reflex” actions. The actions of 
a child of eighteen months are almost 
entirely reflex; therefore, the first 
function of the will is in abeyance; 
it has little power of control over 
actions once started, so that the second 
power of the will is also very slightly 
in evidence. Let us take an example: 
If you stick a pin into the finger of 
an adult when he is unaware—he will 
draw his hand away (reflex action)— 
immediately afterwards he will recol- 
lect himself and stop further reflex 
action (second power of the will). 
If he is at first aware that you are 
going to hurt him (1. e., open a boil) 
he will keep his hand steady and con- 
trol the reflex (first power of the 
will). 


If you stick a pin into a child of 
eighteen months old, the child will cry, 
whether it sees the pin or not (reflex 
action, no first power of the will), and 
it will go on crying until one of two 
things happens—either it will become 
exhausted or else the reflex to cry will 
be overcome by a stronger reflex to a 
pleasant stimulus. Thus the child will 
stop crying either by going to sleep 
or else by being coaxed out of it—but 
it will not stop of itself (absence of 
second power of the will). 

This is roughly the state of mind 
of the child of eighteen months—the 
beginning of the period I have chosen. 
Let us see what is its mind at three 
years old, the end of my period. 

At three years old the power of 
imitation is still great, but it is lessen- 
ing; the child beginning to perceive. 
though somewhat vaguely, that by 
mimicking it may make itself ridicu- 
lous. The powers of reasoning have 
advanced so that the child reasons out 
the majority of its actions. The im- 
agination is now the greatest power of 
the mind—the child peoples the world 
with good and bad spirits, and with 
its fancy endows all things with a 
halo of poetry. It has not yet 
reached the age when it has to “make 
believe.” As in the history of races, 
it is when a race is just emerging 
from barbarism that the greatest 
poetry arises, so in the history of the 
mind, it is at that age when babyhood 
is passing into childhood that the 
fancy has its greatest powers. The 
jaded imagination of the adult re- 
quires all the illusions of the stage to 
lift the mind out of the matter-of-fact. 


To imagine a shipwreck we must have J 


a wonderful stage mechanism, arti- 
ficial water and mechanical thunder. , 
Not so the child of three—give him a 
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piece of wood or paper and a bowl 
of water and his fancy will supply 
him with everything to reproduce all 
phenomena connected with boats or 
the sea that he has ever seen or ex- 
perienced or can perceive with its 
mind’s eye. 

The idea of authority should now 
be absolute, and, if he has been 
properly trained, obedience to his su- 
periors should be a matter of course. 
He should obey without stopping to 
question the reason why, he should 
obey his superiors and not fear them. 
But the true moral sense should not 
yet have dawned, and the child of 
three has, or should have, no abstract 
idea of right and wrong—he knows 
only the concrete right of obedience, 
the concrete wrong of disobedience, 
and as I hope to prove to you, he 
knows disobedience is wrong because 
he connects it with discomfort. The 
will is now becoming manifest—the 
child can control reflexes which are 
not too imperative, he can start actions 
without an immediate stimulus. The 
faculty of speech has now reached a 
high level so that now the child can 
express all his wants and many of his 
fancies in spoken words and he can 
understand what is said to him, on 
condition that what is said is of such 
a character that. it can appeal to the 
present state of his mind, 

And what is it that causes this pro- 
found development of the mind with- 
in eighteen months? First, and a long 
way first, is the inherent power of the 
brain cells to develop—given proper 
feeding and proper sleep the mind will 
develop of itself. That proper feed- 
ing is as essential to mental develop- 
ment as it is to bodily development 
has long been recognized. But sleep 
is still more important. The cells of 


the brain are, during the waking 
hours, in a constant state of extreme 
excitability—they react to everything 
that occurs both within and without 
the body, and during waking hours 
they neither feed nor grow. It is only 
when sleep has dulled their sensibility 
that they can find time to feed or to 
grow. The adult requires sleep in 
order that his brain cells may feed 
and refresh themselves, the growing 
child requires sleep so that his brain 
cells may not only feed but also de- 
velop. So the child requires much 
more sleep than the adult. The grow- 
ing mind—and this applies in an ever- 
decreasing proportion up to full ma- 
turity—should be encouraged to sleep 
on every occasion, and on no pretext 
whatever should anyone, who is not 
mature, be awakened from healthy 
sleep. Children should be allowed to 
come down to breakfast whenever 
they like; the upsetting of a household 
or of a school is of little consequence 
compared to the damage done to the 
growing mind by awakening a child 
from sleep. Sleep of the first impor- 
tance, everything else of secondary 
importance. Don’t encourage chil- 
dren to get up early, don’t encourage 
children to get up punctually. From 
what I have said, you might be in- 
clined to think that I considered the 
teaching and education of the child 
as of no importance, that the school- 
master was a useless person. But this 
is not so—the schoolmaster is to the 
mind somewhat as the doctor is to 
health. The human mind is no more 
due to the master than human health 
is due to the physician, but the health 
of man is better because there are 
doctors, and the human mind is better 
because there are teachers. 

The mental training that is appli- 
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cable to the age we are considering re- 
solves itelf into the inculcation of 
obedience. During this period the 
child must be taught to obey—to obey 
and not to fear—to obey his superiors 
without being afraid of them. In 
training we have two means at our 
disposal to help towards the desired 
result—reward and punishment. Re- 
ward is unquestionably to be con- 
demned—to promise a child a sweet- 
meat if he behaves himself is to make 
the child consider good behavior as 
the abnormal and something deserv- 
ing of reward. To punish a child for 
bad behavior is to enforce upon his 
mind that bad behavior is abnormal 
and leads to unpleasant consequences. 

As regards the punishment during 
early childhood—keeping the period 
from eighteen months to three years 
particularly in view—it must—(1) 
immediately follow the offense—for a 
child’s memory is very short and to 
punish an action ten minutes after it 
is completed carries no meaning to the 
child’s mind. (2) It must be inflicted 
without temper. This is obvious—but 
not always easy to carry out. (3) It 
must serve its purpose, t. e., the child 
must look upon the punishment as the 
alirect corollary of the bad action. (4) 
It must be quickly over and leave no 
sting and no resentment. There is 
only one form of punishment which 
fulfills these conditions, and that is 
corporal punishment. And I maintain 
this—and am prepared to maintain 
and prove it—that corporal punish- 
ment is the only form of punishment 
for the young child which is not tor- 
ture and which the child never resents, 
and the only punishment which will 
make a child obey and not fear you. 

When you are beginning to train 
a child to obedience, begin slowly; 


start by forbidding one action and 
when it has mastered its first lesson 
add another and so on. For example: 
a frequent trouble in childhood is the 
habit that children have of pulling 
things off the table. If you rap his 
knuckles every time he does do so, he 
will gradually begin to perceive that 
the habit of putting his fists on the 
table produces an unpleasant sensa- 
tion and the lesson is learnt. But 
don’t give the child a severe cuff be- 
cause he smashes an expensive cup 
and spills the tea over your new dress, 
and overlook his pulling off a worth- 
less cup and doing no damage—that 
is spite, not punishment, and cannot 
be too severely condemned, 

A child should be supplied with 
things to play with, but don’t give him 
expensive toys. The child’s fancy 
will supply everything required—the 
old Dutch dolls and wooden horses at 
a few pence each are far better for the 
child’s mind and far better loved than 
the elaborate mechanical and other 
toys that are now so much in vogue. 
Mechanical toys appeal to the adults 
—to the child their wonders are of no 
moment and are simply ignored. 

And now with one or two points 
for you to think upon, I must cease. 

(1) Remember the child’s mind is 
not a small edition of an adult mind; 
it is different in kind and in propor- 
tion from the adult mind as the child’s 
body is also different in proportion 
from the body of the adult. The 
strongest powers of the mind of the 
infant are the powers of imitation and 
of imagination, the weakest are those 
of attention and memory (these are 
identical) and will. 

(2) Its powers of imitation are 
great, and the child can be educated 
by them. Take care that its examples 








are fit to copy, and above all never 
let a child see any of its superiors-in 
a temper or quarreling. 

(3) Give the child’s imagination 
full play, and never laugh at it. 

(4) Never frighten a child under 
any circumstances whatever. Fear 
is the most degrading of human vices. 

(5) Never dress up a child to show 
off. Never send a child to a children’s 
party where adults are going to look 
on. Children are not puppets. Let 
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children play amongst themselves, and 
the adults retire where they can watch 
without being seen. If the party be- 
comes a pandemonium it does not 
matter—a little crying and fighting 
won’t injure a healthy child. 

(6) Remember that unless you love 
children you can never train children 
and had better have nothing to do with 
them, and lastly, remember that your 
children’s duty to you is nothing, 
your duty to your children is every- 
thing. 


How to Secure Parental Interest in the Sunday-school 
By EDNAH C. SILVER 


A double burden often falls upon 
instructors in public schools, for, in 
addition to the duties properly per- 
taining to their office, they are often 
called upon to do extra service. 
Much of their vitality is expended in 
preserving order, teaching courtesy 
and enforcing an outward self-control, 
which should be chiefly inculeated in 
the home. 

Is there not a similar home defect 
in relation -to the Sunday-school? 
Can the latter during fifty-two hours 
or half-hours in a year give even a 
tithe of the spiritual training which 
the children of earth need in prepara- 
tion for their heavenly home? Is the 
preliminary religious culture pursued 
with sufficient care by the parents? 
Is the ground in the little child’s mind 
conscientiously prepared for Sunday- 
school sowing? Does Bible reading 
outrank in importance all other read- 
ing? Is the vital value of the Good 
Book realized, even to its very words? 
Have not the parents found that their 
own early memorizing of the Psalms 
has helped them over some of the hard 


places in the journey of life? Are 
they carefully fortifying their children 
in the same direction? Is home train- 
ing the recognized prerequisite for 
religious instruction received from 
without? Are the efforts of Sunday- 
school teachers heartily and _ intelli- 
gently seconded by the parents? 

The home and the Sunday-school 
should be most friendly allies and co- 
workers, both supplementing and con- 
firming each other’s labors to the best 
advantage, and with warm apprecia- 
tion. Instructors at the school. should 
have constantly in view the sacred and 
beautiful nature of the parental and 
filial relations, and should strengthen 
and vivify them. The teacher stands 
only in the outer court, even when at 
the best; the mother may tread upon 
holier ground, and may influence far 
more interiorly the invisible but 
highly impressionable nature com- 
mitted to her care. God helps her in 
a holy and mysterious way; and by 
the very instinct of mother-love she 
envelops the little soul with an en- 
dearing warmth, and she guides the 
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little feet by a law of child-ethics 
which leave an impression that will be 
of untold value in later years. The 
Sunday-school teacher who will not 
uncover her head before motherhood, 
and who does not strive to help on 
the beautiful work of the home by 
strengthening the filial tie not only 
toward God but toward the earthly 
parents, is unworthy of her place. 

There comes a time when the chil- 
dren need the broad and systematic 
training which a wisely administered 
Sunday-school can give. If the par- 
ents have themselves been teachers 
they can institute a little home-school ; 
but the larger life among other chil- 
dren has its distinct advantages. If 
we wish them to work together sym- 
pathetically at a later age as church 
members, their early fraternization 
under a distinctly religious atmos- 
phere is desirable and preparatory. 

The ideal relation of parents to the 
Sunday-school comprises years of 
previous preparation by home child- 
training followed by a sympathetic 
interest in the sacred school’s course 
of instruction, in addition to the per- 
sonal attendance of the adults them- 
selves. I have known mothers who 
not only accompanied a child on its 
first admission to the Sunday-school, 
but entered a class themselves and 
continued attendance with slight inter- 
ruption for more than twenty years. 
The result was significant. In all 
these cases the children grew up loyal 
to the school and early became rever- 
ent and earnest members of the 
church. 

The intellectual respect for Sunday- 
schools by young people is greatly 
strengthened by the abundant presence 
of adults. It is precisely at the criti- 
cal ape, when the centrifugal forces 


of the world are strong, that these 
same young people need to be im- 
pressed with the fact that the Sunday- 
school is not, as they express it, “simply 
for kids.” This attitude of mind is 
especially emphasized in the growing 
boy who, jealous of his dignity and 
eager to be a man, is inclined to es- 
cape from the Sunday-school; just 
here we find that strong and influ- 
ential adult classes serve an admir- 
able purpose by surrounding the 
enclosure and helping to keep him in; 
this being a factor of which he is un- 
conscious and which consequently 
exercises no _ perceptible pressure. 
This is a strong reason why parents 
who wish their children to follow in 
their own church footsteps later 
should recognize the Sunday-school 
by example as well as by precept. 

There is also a strong reflex need 
that teachers of adult classes should 
be thoroughly alive to the best sig- 
nificance of their work, and should 
give forth inspiring messages. They 
should touch practical life and should 
encourage stimulating mutual confer- 
ences; otherwise, they may suffer 
from a kind of spiritual detachment 
from their class, involving a lack of 
personal sympathy; and they will fail 
to bring out the home adults. 

The mothers to whom reference was 
made on an earlier page, who very 
nearly kept pace with their children 
in attendance at Sunday-school, did 
not possess families of a size to en- 
sure Rooseveltian praise. Frequently 
the olive branches are more numer- 
ous, and their care is imperative. 
Financial resources are limited and 
hired domestic service is consequently 
lacking. The mother remains at home 
in charge of the little ones, and is 
necessarily absent even from church. 























Happy the household where the father 
fills this need and accompanies the 
small folk on Sunday. If he did 
so habitually, the Congregational 
Brotherhood of America would not 
be regretting the undue “feminization 
of the church.” In the meantime we 
recall the example of fathers like 
George MacDonald and Charles 
Kingsley, who not only entered into 
the recreative and fun-loving realm of 
child life, but they surrounded their 
little ones with a religious atmosphere 
at once quickening and sympathetic. 
Let us now consider instances 
where, either from indifference or ne- 
cessity, the mother is not personally 
associated with the Sunday-school. 
How is she to be reached? Through 
her own children, if possible; for they 
may make excellent ambassadors. Let 
the Sunday-school recognize that their 
relation to their parents looms large 
in their horizon, and that home life 
stories touch their real experience. 
Loving care received, and an effort to 
do kindness in return, they can under- 
stand. Choose Bible narratives of 
this kind, and send messages home. 
Ask the little folk to tell their mother 
the name of the man who gave the 
son of his old age a coat of many 
colors, and the name of the mother 
who made a robe every year for her 
little boy and brought it up to the 
temple where he lived. Or of the big, 
strong man who found some honey in 
the strangest bees’ nest, and shared it 
with his parents, or, again, of the son 
who became great and mighty, and 
helped his father and eleven brothers 
to a home in the best of the land. 
Surely, if the Sunday-school teacher 
requests it, will not the busy house- 
mother find time to enter into these 
sweet stories? For they tend directly 
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to strengthen her position by knitting 
the child’s life to hers in the love of 
mutual service. Can she afford to 
lose the opportunity ? 

Let it be understood for the welfare 
of the Sunday-school that no home 
interest which it may arouse is a com- 
plete success unless the parents take 
an active interest in the learning of 
the required lesson and the recitation 
of the designated Bible verses by the 
children; for this parental participa- 
tion is the very strongest reinforce- 
ment that the school can _ have. 
But minor interests may lead up to 
this larger work. 

Sacred festivals may serve as a dis- 
tinct tie between Sunday-school and 
the home; the present writer has seen 
them widely tested and successfully 
maintained. They may wisely be held 
entirely apart from the usual time of 
assembly; they should be strongly 
impressive by their reverent tone, 
spiritual inspiration and religious in- 
struction. They should be rich in 
material and variety. The direct par- 
ticipation by the children individually 
or in small groups will most surely 
bring out the mothers. The little 
folk will pull at their heart strings, 
and they will be there. 

A festival may be made highly in- 
structive, in commemoration of the 
Scriptural Early Ingathering with its 
first fruits offered to the Lord; and 
also of the Late Ingathering or Feast 
of the Tabernacles, as celebrated in 
old times by the Jews and commanded 
in Leviticus xxiii: 9-14, 33-44. How 
far can the children contribute for 
church decoration on that day the 
leaves or branches of such trees as are 
mentioned in the Bible? To what ex- 
tent can they bring Scripture fruits 
and grains? How far will the parents 
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cooperate in these and other offerings, 
and what better final disposition of 
these gifts than to enrich with them 
the lives of less favored children at 
some Home for Little Wanderers or 
similar institution? Such a festival 
may be made devotional, unselfish and 
cooperative between parent and child. 
The Bible is rich in fitting material 
for a gathering of this kind, appealing 
to those of riper years as well as to 
the young; eloquent in its exhortation 
to break up the fallow ground of the 
heart, and to sow in righteousness 
A Sun- 
day-school with which I am connected 
has seven Scriptural responsive read- 
ings, ranging in their topics from the 
literal product of the earth to the in- 
cense of prayer and the tribute of 
song; and I have seen the absentee 
parents become visible and join earn- 
estly in the service which was 
planned quite as much for them as 
for their little ones. 

Christmas religious festivals speak 
for themselves, and are being increas- 
ingly observed. Children enter most 
readily into the lives of those of their 
own age; and they love the narrative 
of the beautiful Christ-child. The 
Magi’s offerings to Him suggest the 
Christmas tree; and if the Sunday- 
school offers this kind of a celebra- 
tion, the room will abound with 
parents, grandparents and aunts, 
eager to see the little ones happy, and 
warmed with a spirit as broad as hu- 
manity because touched with impartial 
rays from the Sun of Righteousness. 

The choice of Easter is hardly less 
happy. It serves to recall the first of 
the three great Jewish festivals—the 
Passover (Exodus xxiii: 14-17), and 
also the Saviour’s Resurrection. The 
season is rich in association with the 


that we may reap in mercy. 


upspringing of the flowers, and of 
the general and joyous awakening of 
plant life. For an Easter festival 
there is a delightful responsive reci- 
tation for eighteen children. Choose 
for the parts, one child from each 
family, and the presence of the adults 
in eighteen households is assured. 

The recitation is written by Mrs. 
Francis Stoughton Bailey, and is en- 
titled, God and His Flowers. Each 
child should be provided as far as 
practicable with the flower mentioned 
in his or her verse. Scriptural re- 
sponses, to be read from the pulpit 
have been added, which bring the lit- 
tle folk into close relation to the 
pastor. The latter is, of course, from 
every point of view the chief bond of 
union between Sunday-school and 
home, coming, as he should, very near 
to the vital interests of his flock; but 
he may be efficiently seconded by a 
properly equipped corps of teachers. 
Let this paper close with one observa- 
tion: 

The Sunday-school is not primarily 
answerable for the non-interest of 
parents; the latter are free moral 
agents, and may choose the directions 
in which their attention shall be 
turned. They are already caring for 
their children in many ways: Watch- 
ing their welfare regarding food, 
clothing, shelter, disposition, man- 
ners, mental training, games, accom- 
plishments and companionship; look- 
ing forward to their future business, 
social, moral and domestic success ; 
living strenuously among modern 
complex conditions; often sorely 
pressed for time; sometimes be- 
wildered among apparently conflicting 
interests. How shall they be reached 


by a calm breath from heaven? If 
we listen, we find that it bids them 
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pause; shut the door of the mind 
against the world’s myriad voices; 
estimate the value of a spiritual super- 
structure to the children’s nature; 
look at duty from the standpoint of 
eternity; realize the brevity of life 
here, and the preciousness of its high- 
est opportunities; study the compara- 
tive value of the temporal over against 
the eternal. 

In the last analysis, the responsi- 


bility rests with the parents, and is 
best made clear to them through com- 
munion with their Maker. But God 
not only listens and answers; He also 
works by agencies. And the Sunday- 
school is glad to serve as an instru- 
mentality to advance the spiritual cul- 
ture of children. It also needs, quite 
as much as the home, the quickening 
and enlightening influence of heaven 
in fulfilling its part. 


Saving the Babies 
By EDITH HOWE 


Address to Congress at New Orleans 


“If most babies are well at birth; if 
nature’s way is killing the strong with 
the weak; if the conditions that kill 
babies are injuring those who survive ; 
if the fact that 16 per cent. of our 
babies die in their first year has to do 
with the fact that from 50 per cent. 
to go per cent. of our school children 
have physical defects; if the disease 
of which babies die are preventable ; 
if they are diseases of bad environ- 
ment, faulty hygiene, disease of ma- 
terial ignorance, of official inertness ; 
if teaching away the conditions that 
kill the baby prevents the physical de- 
fects that handicap the school child, 
clog industry and swell the army of 
the unemployed—then is it not worth 
while to save the babies? Have we 
not the right to the lives of our babies? 
Are we not bound to save them? 

“Concerted and costly effort to save 
even the most miserable baby is civic 
economy, because it must result in a 
system that fosters the life and health 
of normal babies. When applied to 
infant mortality the ‘survival of the 
fittest’ doctrine is criminal fallacy. | 


can take you to homes in any part of 
our city (New York) where you may 
see as devoted care of mother for child 
as any sculptor ever lavished upon his 
work; yes, as devoted as the Virgin 
Mary to her Son. Next summer I 
can take you to these same homes and 
show you wasted faces that skill will 
not restore, empty arms that love will 
not avail to fill. How long shall 
countless baby lives brighten only for 
a moment our paths along the strand 
of time and then disappear and be as 
if they had not been? Next summer 
you will find unventilated rooms, foul 
atmosphere, garbage standing in the 
heat to pollute the air with vileness ; 
ash cans discharging with every 
breeze dust germs to fill the lungs and 
blood of children; milk left in the sun 
to propagate diarrhoea and death; un- 
washed milk bottles; dummy nipples 
and soothing syrup and drugged teas 
to calm with false lullabies the cry of 
little ones. You will find overclothed 
infants wilting like hothouse flowers ; 
children scourged with bone tuber- 
culosis and consumption because they 
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never breathed free air; mothers buy- 
ing meat and milk that have been ex- 
posed to contamination and giving 
them as delicacies to ailing children 
and paying for patent medicines that 
buy death instead of healing. We 
shall find this flood of evil ever ris ng 
to destroy the babies of our land. 
One, and only one, great power can 
stem the tide—mother’s love, in- 
formed, organized, militant. The in- 
fant death rate stares us women in 
the face. On us must depend the suc- 
cess of any attempt to lower that rate. 
Any step toward the emancipation of 
woman that does not register itself in 
a lower infant mortality is a step back- 
ward. Every change in the home life 
or the working life of women must 
ultimately stand the test of the infant 
death rate. Not more babies, but 
babies that live must be our watch- 
word. The infant death rate is the 
crux of the whole movement for the 
economic independence and broader 
usefulness of women. Every woman, 
be she mother, confirmed spinster or 
school girl just granted her work cer- 
tificate, has her share of responsibility 
in determining the question of health 
for women, who must always be the 
custodians of infant life. The ques- 
tion is no longer: shall women work, 
but, how can we improve the condi- 
tions under which women work so 
that their health shall not suffer? 
How can we so limit their hours of 
work that they shall have strength and 
time to care for their babies? It is 
no longer: shall women go to college, 
but, how can we teach women to take 
care of themselves and their babies? 


TuHeE INFANT DEATH RATE. 


“How shall women give that aid? 
First of all, they must know the facts. 


They must make it their practical busi- 
ness to learn why the infant death 
rate falls so slowly and why so large 
a percentage of school children are 
backward because physically handi- 
capped. 

“We can become a correspondence 
school for mothers! We can make our 
office a reference bureau, a cléaring- 
house for information on how to save 
babies. When the time comes, we 
can help to organize local conferences 
into a national conference of mothers. 

“The New York conference put 
upon every woman the responsibility 
of applying the methods it had proved 
to be a success. Seeing the method 
and failing to use it, we become guilty 
of the slaughter of the innocents. We 
mothers and non-mothers—educators, 
doctors, nurses, social workers, club 
leaders—who see the way, must be 
members of a great conference, 

“We are the jury who must decide 
that babies shall not die, but live. 

“Shall ‘How to Keep Your Baby 
Well’ cards be distributed to every 
mother in your town? 

“Shall trained nurses be available 
to every mother of a new-born baby? 

“Shall the chief cause of infant 
mortality, mother’s ignorance, be 
wiped out? 

“Shall the right of life be a reality 
in your town? 

“That depends upon you! 

“Who signs the bill that gives the 
life-warrant to the nation’s babies. 

“The mother who seeks to know 
why babies die. 

“The physician and nurse who teach 
mothers how to save babies. 

“The press that seeks to spread this 
knowledge. 

“The school that makes children 
physically fit for education. 
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“The health official who sees that 
teaching mothers is civic economy. 

“The tax-payer who votes a budget 
providing for the education of mothers 
and care of babies. 


Wuat WE as INDIVIDUAL WOMEN 
Can Do. 


“There is some work for every one 
of us to do in this campaign for babies. 
We cannot begin too soon. The first 
step is to inform ourselves as to these 
facts about our own community. 

“How many babies were born in 
your town last year? How many 
died under one year of age? Of what 
did they die? 

“What are the agencies at work in 
your town to prevent infant deaths? 
Hospitals, infant milk-depots, chari- 
table associations, women’s clubs, 
church societies? What does each do? 

“What health rights have you in 
your community? Clean streets? 
Clean air? Clean milk? Freedom 








from smoke, garbage and noise 
nuisance ? 

“How does your town educate 
mothers? 

“Does the school hold parent-teach- 
ers’ meetings? How much time is de- 
voted to infant hygiene? 

“Does your health department dis- 
tribute pamphlets to mothers on ‘How 
to Keep Baby Well? Does it send 
them in the hands of a teacher-nurse? 

“How many visiting nurses have 
you in your town? How many edu- 
cate mothers in the care of babies? 
How many teach pregnant women 
how to take care of themselves? 

“What appropriation was made in 
your city budget for.1909 for the edu- 
cation of mothers and the care of 
babies? 

“What effort was made by citizens 
to secure such an appropriation? 

“What is the possibility of calling a 
conference in your town of mothers, 
women’s clubs, social workers, health 
officers, school superintendents, physi- 
cians and nurses ?” 


American Academy of Medicine 


Conference on the Prevention of Infant Mortality, New Haven, Conn., November lland 12, 1909 


It is estimated that 375,000 babies 
under one year old died in this coun- 
try last year. Economists put the 
financial value of each of these babies 
at $90, so that the total loss, expressed 
merely in dollars and cents, amounted 
to $33,750,000. And yet physicians 
say that at least one-half of this waste 
could have been prevented by the ade- 
quate supervision of the sources of 
the milk supply. 

Every branch of the National Con- 


gress of Mothers will be interested in 
this conference. Every physician and 
Board of Health welcomes every prac- 
tical plan that may reduce infant mor- 
tality. The codperation of physicians, 
parents and Board of Health is the 
combination of forces that will give 
the babies a chance to live. 

Mothers’ and Parents’ Associations 
that can do so should send a delegate 
who can take notes and give the bene- 
fit of them to her circle. 
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The Schools of New Orleans 


Address to National Congress of Mothers 
By PROF. NICHOLAS BAUER, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


“While assuring you of my appre- 
ciation and feeling that others abler 
than I could have been named for this 
honor, I shall confine myself to point- 
ing out very briefly how New Orleans 
has kept step with that forward move- 
ment that is bringing together the 
parent, teacher and child, a movement 
that has been fostered and pushed 
forward -by the National Congress of 
Mothers, an organization which, in its 
aims and purposes, may truly be 
ranked with the teacher as a co-worker 
in the cause of education of a democ- 
racy. 

“We in New Orleans are proud of 
the transition of ye olden school with 
its limited scope to the modern edu- 
cational center, with its extended field 
of activities. Time was, and not so 
very long ago, when parental coopera- 
tion with school work was shut out 
and parents were actually afraid to 
visit schools. The schools were figur- 
atively, and in some cases literally, 
walled in by a high board fence, be- 
hind which sat the teachers and prin- 
cipal as czar-like officials, hemmed in 
by forms of officialism through which 
the most intrepid parent found it im- 
possible to break, and before which 
the timid and the indifferent parent 
turned aside, 

“*The old idea of the schooi’ was 
that its primary concern was with the 
inculcation of certain facts and truths 
from the intellectual point of view, 
and the acquisition of certain forms 
of skill. This notion was gradually 
broadened to include whatever wou!d 
make the citizen a more capable and 
righteous voter and legislator, but it 


was still thought that this end would 
be reached along the line of intellect- 
ual instruction. 

“But even with this broadened 
scope, the feeling that the school was 
not doing all that it should do in 
simply giving instruction during, the 
day to a certain number of children 
of different ages has become general 
and there has come a demand that the 
school shall assume a wider scope of 
activities having an educative effect 
upon the adult members of the com- 
munity; that the school plant shall 
be used to a greater extent, and that 
there should be secured the active co- 
Operation of the patrons of the schools. 

“The public schools of New Or- 
leans, in common with the progressive 
systems of the country, have realized 
this and the first step taken to bring 
about parental codperation was the 
formation of kindergarten mothers’ 
clubs. These organizations were 
largely missionary bodies, formed for 
the purpose of acquainting the pa- 
trons of the schools with the ideals 
of the kindergarten, and through them 
of scattering the seeds of Froebelian 
philosophy. How well these initial 
organizations succeeded is attested by 
the fact that the School Board of this 
city is committed to the policy of 
establishing a kindergarten in every 
new school, and that there exists in 
this community a sentiment that looks 
upon the kindergarten as a vital part 
of the school system. From the kin- 
dergarten mothers’ clubs have come 
the larger cooperative organizations 
known by various names, but all hav- 
ing for their chief purpose the bring- 
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ing together of the home and school. 
Through them much has been accom- 
plished towards the creation of a 
public opinion that is sound and sane 
towards matters educational. 

“Many practical instances could be 
cited where the parents’ cooperative 
associations have helped the schools. 
But there stand out three cases worthy 
of special mention. Through the 
active efforts of the clubs organized in 
the Beauregard, Webster and Mc- 
Donogh No. 16 Schools the city of 
New Orleans will possess at the open- 
ing of next session three handsome 
modern school buildings, costing very 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
that will replace schoolhouses long 
outgrown. 

“An organization of but recent 
growth, but one deserving great credit 
for the work already accomplished, is 
the Public School Alliance, which at 
the outset of its career adopted the 
slogan of “a million dollars of the 
public schools,” and which saw after 
but two years of its existence a reali- 
zation of its hope. Its successful cam- 
paign for a high liquor license stands 
out as one of its notable acts, while its 
present campaign, which has every as- 
surance of success of securing the im- 
peratively needed new high school 
buildings, has aroused the community, 
and our citizens will not be content 
until New Orleans can take its place 
with other municipalities as provided 
suitable buildings for the accommoia- 
tion of its high school pupils. 

“As an evidence of the use of the 
school plant in New Orleans to a 
greater extent now than formerly may 
be mentioned that we have eight 
evening schools, that the school 
grounds are used for athletic purposes 
after and during school hours, that 
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a vacation school has been organized, 
and that there has been established a 
course of illustrated lectures given at 
night in twenty-one centers scattered 
throughout the city. 

“New Orleans is in line with all 
progressive educational movements, 
but there is one blessing which we 
have not yet secured, and which we 
cannot hope to secure without the act- 
ive and earnest codperation of the 
mothers of this community. To pro- 
mote the ends of democracy, many 
States by compulsory laws prevent 
child labor and also require attend- 
ance at school. Child labor laws and 
the juvenile court we have, but we 
lack sadly compulsory education laws, 
These laws should be universal in the 
Republic. We must take our stand 
with those that oppose the coining of 
the blood of our children into the cur- 
rency of the market place. We must 
also take our stand with those that re- 
fuse to allow our government to be 
impaired by the presence in our midst 
of a schoolless child. Here is glori- 
ous work, indeed, for our people. 
Our efforts in the past to secure this 
law have failed, but we shall perse- 
vere until success is ours. 

“We need you, your experience, 
your unselfish devotion, your influence 
in public opinion, and you need us, for 
only through the codperation of the 
parent and teacher can there be real- 
ized that spirit of interdependence 
which is the foundation of our gov- 
ernment. And more than all else the 
child needs this codpeération that he 
may no longer have ‘a divided alle- 
giance, but may know that the parent 
and teacher, home and school are 
working together to insure a broad 
and harmonious development, which, 
after all, is our ideal of life.” 
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State 


ALABAMA 
GREATEST EpUCATIONAL NEEDS IN ALABAMA 


Mrs. Ray Rushton representing the 
National Congress of Mothers on the Joint 
Committee of Women’s Organizations in 
Alabama, with the other members, made a 
careful study of the greatest educational 
needs of that State. They were defined 
as follows: 1. Compulsory Education, In- 
dustrial Education, better qualified super- 
intendents and Free Kindergartens. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 


In the scale of popular intelligence, Ala- 
bama stands forty-seventh—only two other 
States having a higher percentage of il- 
literacy. The last available report of our 
educational department shows that in the 
State there are 380,042 whites of school 
age, while there are but 258,998 enrolled 
in the schools; in fifteen counties of the 
State, 126,000 whites of school age; en- 
rollment 46,000. These counties make the 
poorest showing of any in our State, but 
they serve to illustrate, to an alarming 
degree, the necessity for compulsory at- 
tendance laws. It will be noticed that the 
percentage of average attendance is only 
37, leaving about 63 per cent. of these 
children out of school. In four counties 
there are more than 300,000 white children 
over 10 years of age who can neither read 
nor write. Under these circumstances, 
compulsory attendance laws have been 
found necessary to lift the veil of ignorance 
in all countries; and we, in Alabama, are 
not different from the rest of the human 
race. Compulsion in most cases under our 
observation means not the bringing to the 
school of the unwilling child, but the forc- 
ing of an indifferent, selfish, heartless par- 
ent to let his child go to school. 

The first bill for compulsory education 
was introduced into the Alabama legis- 
lature in 1907 by Senator H. E. Renynolds, 
of Bibb county. The document was con- 
sidered by advocates of the bill under dis- 
cussion. Governor Comer strongly advo- 
cated such a law and embod'ed it in his 
call for the extra session of 1908, but the 
bill failed of passage this time in the 
Senate, though, as a matter of fact, it 
received a larger vote than on the previous 
presentation. The total vote was much 
larger on the bill, but the spector of negro 
education frightened some who, on prin- 
ciple, were favorable to compulsory edu- 
cation legislation. Our illiterate are, in 
many instances, the strongest advocates 
of this law. They realize what they have 
lost by the system not having been in force 
in their days of educational opportunity. 

This complicates the educational prob- 
lem in Alabama as well as the other 
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Southern States, because our negro popu- 
lation is not self-supporting educationally, 
and has to be helped by the whites, who 
mg have their own children to provide 
or. 


BETTER QUALIFIED COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Better qualified county superintendents 
is a great and fundamental need in Ala- 
bama. A county superintendent is lord of 
all he surveys. Though he is nominally 
answerable to the State superintendent in 
Montgomery, yet this officer, comes into 
touch with his subordinate, if at all, only 
at long distance range, and but for his 
monthly check, leaves him to his own re- 
sources. The compensation in Alabama 
ranges from $500 to $2000. Of course at 
the minimum salary a man could hardly 
afford to devote his entire time to the 
work, and he rarely does do so. Even 
at the maximum salary, the place would 
not attract men who had passed through 
a long and expensive preparation, as every 
one holding the position should have done. 

The county superintendent must appoint 
teachers, map out all the work, and criticise 
and direct the actual teaching. To do such 
work as this with anything approximating 
efficiency will require college men, who 
have received, in addition, professional 
training and have served their apprentice- 
ship in the school room. The position 
of county superintendent should come as 
a promotion because of the executive abil- 
ity, the scholarship and the professional 
skill shown in less responsible positions. 
He, if any man, needs the three G’s, grit, 
grace and gumption, and needs them in 
most generous measure. Moreover, he 
must be original, tactful, thoughtful and 
resourceful. 

But our condition in Alabama is as dif- 
ferent from this as anything can well be. 
County superintendents are nominated by 
the people at county primaries at the same 
time as other county officers. The candi- 
dates are generally men who have been 
bred for farmers, but have failed. Their 
campaign cry is “I am one of the people, a 
plain farmer, like yourself.” 

It was not very many years ago that a 
candidate for State superintendent of edu- 
cation rested his case on the plea, “I have 
spent my life thus far between the plow- 
handles.” He was elected. This office, 
however, I believe, will never go to a man 
again who is not better qualified. 

But the county superintendent is rarely, 
if ever a teacher, his education has been 
of the meagerest, seldom including a high 
school course, and as for professional train- 
ing and professional literature, he has not 
even heard if there be such a thing. He 
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gains his position by political wire-pulling 
and holds it by the law of inertia. 

The teachers he appoints are often mere 
children teaching under third grade cer- 
tificates, who themselves have only com- 
pleted the seventh grade. He has no faint 
idea of such a thing as system or plan, 
no time nor ability for inspection and 
criticism, nor wish nor power to help these 
crude, ignorant teachers. 

Until these evils are rectified we can- 
not hope for any results from our rural 
schools. 

This committee believe that county super- 
intendents of education: 

(1) Must be college men, and profess- 
ionally trained and experienced teachers. 

(2) They must be selected by a county 
board of education, not by primary. 

(3) They must be selected for their fit- 
ness and proved ability, and not necessarily 
be men who live in the county. Like a 
school, leave each county free to draw from 
anywhere in the United States wherever 
the best material may be obtained. 

(4) The compensation must be such as 
to tempt men of ability. 

We would suggest: Kc 

1. That a committee be appointed to pre- 
sent to the people the present state of 
affairs, and to conduct an educational cam- 
paign, teaching the people what a county 
superintendent of education should be, and 
how very important his office is. That a 
speaker on this subject be arranged for at 
every county institute, and at the A. E. 
association, 

2. That pamphlets explaining what a 
really efficient county superintendent might 
do, be distributed widely by this committee. 

3. That a bill be drafted and championed 
by one selected by this committee, to pro- 
vide for better qualified superintendents, 
and presented at the next meeting of the 
legislature, and warmly supported by all 
the organizations represented by this com- 
mittee. This bill to eliminate the evils 
mentioned in this report, connected with 
the election, salary and incompetency of 
the present system. 

4. That this bill provide that certain 
qualificat'‘ons be required of all candidates. 
We would suggest at least a college degree, 
and a life State certificate. 

Janet C, Srmpson. 
Representative College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, Chairman Joint Educational 

Committee. 


KINDERGARTEN, 


The department of education gives no 
data about kindergarten work in our State 
because there is nothing to give except 
the lamentable fact that, as a State, we 
have none. The department claims that it 
is very much occupied at present trying 
to care for the children of school age. 

[ suggest that this committee recommend 


to the women’s organizations, which they 
represent, the study of the kindergarten, 
its educational value and its moral train- 
ing; and that we endeavor te establish a 
public sentiment in its favor. Then, when 
our State is more able, other issues having 
been settled, to direct popular sentiment 
to the necessity for immediately establish- 
ing in our public educational system, 
schools for the brain and heart nurture of 
our small children. 
Mrs. Ray RusuHtTon, 
Representative of National Congress of 
Mothers in Alabama. 


MORAL EDUCATION, 


The subject of moral education is so in- 
tangible that I have no definite recom- 
mendations to make. Letters have been 
written to prominent educators in the State 
asking for suggestions, and all agree in 
the belief that no system of moral training 
is possible throughout the State, as train- 
ing consists rather in doing than in know- 
ing. 

Special inquiry was made about the ethi- 
cal training of the negroes in school, but 
the concensus of opinion was that though 
the religious method was used by prefer- 
ence of the negro teachers, the pupils 
learned much more from the lives of the 
teachers than from any definite precept 
taught. 

The replies indicated that literature was 
in many cases used as a help to moral 
instruction and the influence of the teacher 
of English for good was for that reason 
pronounced. 

The evidence of interest in the subject 
on the part of the teachers is the number 
of schools that have required their teach- 
ers to read the “California Prize Essays” 
on moral training, and in the well planned 
discussions in some of the teachers’ meet- 
ings. Most of this, however, came from 
city schools, rather than from the county. 

For the good of the country schools in 
this era, I would suggest the fostering of 
school libraries. Moral training cannot be 
reached directly by legislation; but I be- 
lieve we will help it along best by directing 
our attention to other works as a means 
towards it; such works as: 

1. Provision for better supervision. 

2. Industrial training. 

3. Equipping of play grounds. 

4. Fostering of kindergartens. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Annie M, DimMick. 


COLORADO. 


Wuat THE Denver Circte Dip For THE 
NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 


By Mabel Cory Costigan. 


When the Denver Circle of the Congress 
of Mothers received an invitation from 
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the Social Committee of the Denver Branch 
of the N. E. A. to help in the entertain- 
ment of the expected guests, the mothers 
put their heads together and decided that 
the most motherly thing to do was to main- 
tain a rest room in the East Side High 
School, where were established the regis- 
tration headquarters, and the _ kinder- 
garten, art and drawing exhibits of the 
Denver schools. 

Mrs. Fred Dick, Miss Anna Johnson and 
Mrs, Fred B. Conine were appointed the 
committee in charge. The rest room was 
decorated with pictures, flags and the 
beautiful wild flowers of Colorado. It was 
made comfortable with lounges and easy 
chairs. The doors were thrown open from 
9 A. M. to 5.30 P. M. each day, and ladies 
were in attendance to receive the guests, 
serve them with lemonade or tea and 
wafers, and to explain the idea of the 
Mothers Congress. 

It is estimated that at least three hun- 
dred persons were received each day, from 
Monday morning to Tuesday evening. 

It needs more space than I have at my 
command to tell of the results of the rest 
room, the interest there aroused, the ap- 
preciation expressed and the sympathy 
strengthened between mothers and teach- 


ers. One superintendent of schools, seek- 
ing a resting place for his wife, voiced 
the general op’nion when ne said: “Here, 


indeed, is a corner of gracious hospitality.” 
And he, himself, did not leave until he 
had inquired concerning the whole plan of 
the Congress of Mothers, and had pro- 
vided his wife with literature that she 
m’ght be ready to organize a similar one 
“at home.” This man was prepared to 
answer the next superintendent who asked, 
“Well, what has the Congress of Mothers 
to do with the National Education Asso- 
ciation ?” 

The reward to the Denver mothers, 
whose work made the rest room a suc- 
cess, was unsought, but sweet. It came in 
hearty expressions of appreciation, in the 
joy of seeing the weary lifted up, and the 
thirsty refreshed, and in knowing that good 
seed had been planted which would yield 
an hundred fold. 

Through the influence of this rest room 
many new members will be added to the 
Denver Circle; new circles will be organ- 
ized in other parts of the country, and 
mothers and teachers will realize, anew, 
how much akin are their services in the 
world. 

Our chairman’s heart was gladdened 
when Prof. Smiley, Principal of the East 
Side High School, said to her in the midst 
of that strenuous week: “Nothing is being 
more heartily approved or better appre- 
ciated than th's refuge.” 

On July 6, at the Shirley Hotel, the 
Congress of Mothers gave a breakfast in 
honor of the members of the National 


Congress of Mothers attending the N. E. A. 
Sixty or more Denver ladies were present. 
The disappointment was very great when 
our President, Mrs. Hersey, announced 
that, for unknown reasons, the specially 
invited guests had not arrived, but it was 
soon forgotten, as we listened to other 
guests who honored us by their presence. 
These were: Miss Laura Drake Gill, of 
Washington, D. C., President of the De- 
partment of Women’s Organizations, and 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. 

At the last session of the Department of 
Women’s Organizations, on Tuesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Hersey discussed the obligation 
of parents to the school, after which many 
asked, “How can these circles be estab- 
lished in our cities?’ Mrs. Hersey an- 
swered: “If you live in Colorado, send 
for the President of the State Congress, 
who is glad to go anywhere to organize 
Mothers’ Circles. If you live in other 
States, send for advice to the National 
headquarters in Washington.” 

It is pleasing to know that when these 
requests reach Washington they will be 
recognized as echoes from the Denver 
rest room. 


COLORADO. 


The Colorado Congress of Mothers has 
not been idle during the summer. Under 
the able direction of Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, 
the president, the Infant Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the Congress has done much 
work. This committee has had the co- 
operation of prominent women physicians 
in holding meetings in all parts of the city 
for the instruction of mothers in the care 
of their infants. Large, plainly printed and 
simply-worded cards, with full directions 
for the feeding, washing and dressing and 
general care of infants during the hot 
weather, were distributed among those at- 
tending these meetings. The large attend- 
ance was both surprising and gratifying to 
those in charge of the work. Under the 
direction of this committee a trained nurse 
has visited the homes of little children; 
instruction and help has been freely given 
and ice provided for those without it. A 
permanent fund has been provided for this 
work and there is no doubt that much 
sickness among infants of the poorer famil- 
ies of the city has been averted during 
the summer by the work of this committee. 

The Denver Circle of the Congress will 
begin active work in another month. An 
excellent program for the com’ng year has 
already been arranged. A course of lect- 
ures on child study will be given by Dr. 
Libby, of the State University, one of the 
most prominent educators of the West, and 
an ardent student of the child. This course 
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will be followed by other -work of like 
nature. Because of the excellent material 
provided by the Denver Circle, the mem- 
bership is growing rapidly, and it is con- 
fidently expected by the officers in charge 
that it will reach five hundred before the 
year is over, Thus each month more and 
more homes will be reached and influenced 
by the Congress for the Welfare of the 
Child. 
FLorENcCE W. ALprRICH, 
Chairman Press Committee. 


MAINE 


Mrs. Walter B. Ferguson, former Presi- 
dent of Connecticut Congress of Mothers, 
is now a resident of Maine, and is work- 
ing earnestly to form mothers’ circles 
there. 

She says: “The entering wedge is in. 
It is in a town where I taught just pre- 
vious to my marriage, and I find many of 
my former pupils with happy families and 
active in home interests and welfare.” 

Mrs. Ferguson is a native of Maine, and 
has wide acquaintance there, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers is fortunate 
in having her services now as State Or- 
ganizer of the National Congress in Maine. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey Congress of Mothers 
will meet at Trenton, New Jersey, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 12th and 
13th. The meetings will be held in the 
High School Assembly Room. Mothers, 
fathers, teachers and all interested in the 
development of children will be heartily 
welcome, 

The following addresses will be given: 
“Mental Effort and Mental Fatigue,” by 
Prof. William S. Monroe, of the State 
Normal School of Trenton, New Jersey, 
whose works on psychology are highly 
recommended by educational journals. 
Miss Williams, of the Trenton Normal 
School, who is a member of the Board of 
Managers of the New Jersey Congress of 
Mothers, will speak on “Positive and Nega- 
tive.” 

The Program Committee hope also to 
secure either Edward Howard Griggs or 
Dr. Harvey, of New York, for one of 
their speakers. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The proceedings of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, which has been in session during 
the past two days, was brought to a con- 
clusion this afternoon with the readings 
of a number of excellent papers, addresses 
and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. Much interest has heen taken in the 
deliberations, ar ll of the sessions have 
been well atte’ {. The program for to- 
day consisted the following: “Aims 
and Purposes of the Congress of Moth- 


ers,’ a paper by Mrs. Schoff, National 
President, was read by Miss Lackey; 
“The Home and the School,” Mrs. T. S. 
Jackson, Hattiesburg; reports from the 
various circles of the organization through- 
out the State were read by Mrs. Staple- 
ton, State Organizer. Election of officers 
then took place, followed by an address 
by Miss Sophie B. Wright, of New Or- 
leans. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Mrs. Bessie L. Staple- 
ton, Hattiesburg; First Vice-President, 
Mrs, Chas. Huber, Crystal Springs; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Fant, Meridian; 
Third Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, Buena Vista; State Organizer, 
Mrs. Aline Howell Tye, Pickens; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Robert R. Jones, 


_ Crystal Springs; Recording Secretary, Miss 


M. M. Lackey; Treasurer, Mrs. John T. 
Wells, Clinton. 

Advisory Board—Hon. H. L. Whitfield, 
Columbus; Prof. W. I. Thames, Hatties- 
burg; A. Lotterhos, Crystal Springs; Gov- 
ernor Noel, Jackson; Hunt Cook, Vicks- 
burg; George Covington, Hazlehurst; Mr. 
Mixler, Hattiesburg. d 

The Board of Lady Managers comprises 
all officers of the organization with the 
following: Mrs. Chilholm, Natchez; Mrs. 
Camp, Hattiesburg; Mrs. L. Brame, Jack- 
son; Mrs. J. V. Weatherby, Bloxi; Mrs. 
T. S. Jackson, Hattiesburg; Mrs. Flood, 
Brookhaven; Miss Annie Fant, Macon. 


NEW YORK 


New York State ASSEMBLY OF MOTHERS 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MAIN STREET, 
Hornet_t, New York, OCTOBER 
26-29 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
New York Assembly of Mothers will open 
with addresses by Hon. R. M. Prangen, 
Mayor of Hornell; Dr. Elmer S. Redman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Miss Jane 
Hart, Chairman Child Study Committee, 
and Mrs. John D. Whish, State President. 
“Co-education, Pro and Con,” will be the 
subject of an address by Boothe C. Davis, 
Ph.D., President Alfred University. State 
Commissioner of Forests will speak on 
the “Preservation of Our Trees;” Mrs. 
A. B. Comstock on “How Birds and In- 
sects Help the Trees.” A. Cameron Mac- 
Kenzie, D.D., President of Elmira College, 
will give an address on “The Father’s 
Responsibility to the Child.” Other ad- 
dresses are “Hero Stories,” by Mrs. 
Carrie L. Record; “Education for Girls,” 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer; “The Re- 
ligion of Childhood,” Jacob R. Street, Dean 
of Teachers’ College, Syracuse University. 

A reception and anniversary luncheon 
and’ automobile ride are attractive social 
features. 
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Mrs. David O. Mears will preside at 
the session devoted to reports from clubs. 

The election of officers will be held 
October 28th, at 9.30 A. M. 

The music promised at each session is of 
unusual interest. 

Hornell homes have been generously 
opened for free entertainment of many of 
the delegates. 

Visits to city schools and the university 
are planned. The chairman of General 
Arrangements is Mrs. B. B. Babcock. 


OREGON 


The annual meeting of the Oregon 
branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers will be held October 13th, in the 
auditorium of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. There will be addresses 
by the mayor, the superintendent of schools 
and others interested in promotion of child 
welfare. The program is in charge of Mrs. 

L. Donald, Mrs. H. Tate and Mrs. 
Hawkins. 

Mrs. Donald invited the presidents of 
the Mothers’ Circles of Portland to her 
home to meet Mrs. Schoff in September, 
and an interesting conference on the work 
brought out suggestions and new ideas. 

Portland’s death rate among infants was 
so large this year that the health depart- 
ment desires to take active measures to 
reduce it. Impure milk and _ parental 
ignorance seem to be the chief causes, and 
the need for education in child hygiene 
will be met by the Congress through the 
Parents’ Circles. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Mothers will be held 
in the Assembly room of the High School 
building at Wilkes-Barre, on October 28th, 
29th and 30th. Mothers’ Circles and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations are urged to 
send their full representation of delegates 
(one for every ten members), for whom 
credential cards are supplied by the Treas- 
urer, Mrs. John Otto, 431 Center street, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Accommodations may be secured on per- 
sonal application at the Sterling Hotel 
(American plan only) from $3.00 to $3.50 
per day without bath, or $4.00 per day with 
bath; or at the Redington (American plan) 
$2.50 to $3.50 per day, European plan $1.00 
to $2.50 per day. 

The Congress will open with a recep- 
tion on Thursday, October 28th, from 4 
to 6 o’clock, to which a cordial invitation 
is extended to all delegates and friends. 
Please meet at the Sterling Hotel, the head- 
quarters of the Congress. 

Mrs. Georce K, JoHNSON, 
Langhorne, Pa. President. 


RHODE ISLAND 
ProvipeENce MotHers’ CLus 1909—I9QI0. 


The Providence Mothers’ Club has is- 
sued a most attractive year-book with pro- 
gram for the coming season. The subject 
matter, printing and paper of the book 
are of the highest quality. 

Other Mothers’ Circles may find profit- 
able suggestions in it. Mrs. Thaddeus 
J. Hayden is President; Mrs. Beverly S. 
Leake, 27 Harvard avenue, Providence, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


TEXAS. 


State meeting for organization, Dallas, 
Texas, October 18, 19, 20. 

The State Fair Association aided the 
Congress in a very practical manner by 
issuing a very pretty little booklet giving 
outline of program and aims and pur- 
poses. These were mailed by the Fair 
Association throughout the State. 

Invitations were sent to every mayor in 
Texas, asking him to appoint a delegate 
to the Texas Mothers’ Congress. Up- 
wards of a hundred mothers’ circles were 
listed before the meeting, and demands 
for Congress magazine and literature have 
deluged the National office, coming from 
every part of the State and showing deep 
interest and comprehension of the work. 

Mrs. J. N. Porter has spent the entire 
summer in Dallas devoting her time to 
making a success of the Congress, and 
there is every indication that Texas will 
break all records in the State charter 
membership which it will bring to the 
National Congress of Mothers. 

Miss Eleanor Brackenridge, of San An- 
tonio, who is a recognized leader in all 
that will promote the best development of 
Texas, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the Department of Legislation, which in- 
sures a wise leadership in that important 
part of Congress work for Child Welfare. 

Mrs. William S. Hefferan, Chairman of 
Chicago, of the National Parent-Teacher 
Department, has been appointed by the 
National President to represent the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and she is on 
the program, Mrs. Hefferan’s ability as 
a speaker, her intimate acquaintance with 
the schools, and her experience as a mother 
have made her so popular at parents’ meet- 
ings and institutes that her services are 
always in demand. Mrs. Hefferan was 
formerly President of the Illinois Congress 
of Mothers, which has in its membership 
the ablest women of the State, including 
Mrs. Deneen, the Governor’s wife. Mrs. 
Frank De Garmo, Organizer and Presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Branch of the Con- 
gress, will also be one of the speakers. 

Mrs. J. E. Threadgill, President of State 
Federation of Oklahoma, will also give 
an address at the Congress, 
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MotuHers’ Concress Day aT State FAIR 
or Texas, CoNnvENTION HALL, IS 
OcTosER 20TH 


OsyEcT: WELFARE OF THE CHILD 


Broad invitation issued from Mothers of 
Dallas to all who are interested in the 
objects of the organization. 

The Congress will open Monday evening, 
October 18th, at First Methodist Church, 
corner Commerce and Prather streets. 
The meeting on October 1oth will be in 
the new high school auditorium. 

There will be an automobile ride to 
give delegates opportunity to visit schools, 
kindergartens and playgrounds. A re- 
ception will be given by one of the 
leading citizens of Dallas. Mrs J. N. 
Porter is chairman of the Arrange- 
ment Committee and has the presidents of 
many Mothers’ Circles as members of the 
committee. Mrs. John S. Turner is chair- 
man of Program Committee. Mrs. N. B. 
Ford, Press and Publication; Mrs. Albert 
M. Gault, Mothers’ Congress Day at Fair; 
Literature, Mrs. C. B. Daniels; National 
Congress of Mothers Magazine, Mrs. P. 
P. Lucher; Finance, Mrs. J. W. Spake; 
Decorations and Ushers, Mrs. C. M. 
Rosser; Music, Mrs. W. A. Leichter; 
Badges, Mrs. J. T. Leddy; Hotels, Mrs. 
J. W. McManus; Registrar, Mrs. J. H. 
Pickrell. 

Membership in the Texas Congress of 
Mothers is practically limitless, since any 
individual who believes in preventive rather 
than reformative work can join the ranks. 
It is helpless childhood we are striving to 
benefit, and a work of such magnitude 
should receive the codperation of every 
citizen of Texas. 








WASHINGTON 
Epitor MotHers MAGAZINE: 


Dear Madam:—Chancing to be in Seattle 
during Mrs. Schoff’s visit I saw the form- 
ing of a very interesting branch of the 
Mothers’ Congress, and thinking others 
may also be interested I send a brief re- 
port which is unofficial; I was only a 
spectator. 

The State president is detained in Europe 
by sickness, therefore unable to establish 
the work of the Congress as she had 
planned to do. 

A few women who had known of 


Mothers’ Circles in other places wished to 
form a circle here, but it seemed, at first, 
an undesirable time to begin new work, 
when all Seattle, and its far-reaching sub- 
urbs, were busy with their truly wonderful 
exposition. 

This situation was a bit discouraging, 
but nothing, once considered to be both 
right and expedient should seem impos- 
sible to a mother. The little group held 
to their purpose, and when they heard of 
the unexpected visit of Mrs. Schoff to 
Seattle they saw the way opening for the 
completion of their plans. 

Mrs. Bogardus and Mrs. Hubbell ar- 
ranged for a meeting and reception at 
Mrs. Hubbell’s beautiful home. 

Mrs. Schoff spoke briefly, then opened 
the meeting for questions. These came 
thick, fast and were intelligent and of 
general interest, This proved a satisfactory 
way of presenting the subject for which 
the meeting was called. I never heard 
sO important a matter handled with such 
simple directness. Each woman could 
easily grasp the whole, and yet felt in- 
spired to contribute her mite from her own 
home, wherever that chanced to be. 

The women composing this circle were 
from different countries and represented 
various classes: one from Holland, as her 
speech revealed; some from Canada; one 
from Germany; one from Sweden, though 
most were from our own States. 

Naturally the majority were mothers, 
but the lives of most women touch the lives 
of children somewhere, therefore it is not 
strange to see kindergartners, teachers and 
business women interested in the work of 
the Congress. 

Each woman felt inspired to return to 
her workshop, the home, and there train 
herself to codperate with the Congress in 
helping others. 

A strong nucleus was formed; there will 
be a self-training class and gradually with 
conservative methods the work will extend 
to parent-teachers’ meetings in such public 
schools as are ready to respond to the sug- 
gestions of the Mothers’ Congress. 

I am certain we all left the artistic home 
of our gracious and hospitable hostess 
feeling convinced that the busy exposition 
year had proven just the time to organ- 
ize a branch Mothers’ Congress in Seattle, 
Washington. 


Have You Made Your Program ? 


Assign each one of these loan 
papers to a member of your circle to 
read. Discuss it afterwards. The en- 
tire set sent for one dollar, Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, 806 Loan = and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


The National Congress of Mothers 
can aid you. Send for twelve loan 
papers, typewritten and written by 
specialists on child nurture, speakers 
whom you could not secure without 
great expense. 
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International Organization of Mothers 


The Government of Italy, through the 
Ambassador at Washington, le Baron 
Mayor des Planches, has been asked to be 
represented at the Congress of Mothers 
which will meet in Washington in the 
spring of 1911. The Government has 
charged the National Council of Italian 
Women tu name a committee to organize 
Italian mothers for the study of the phys- 
ical and moral welfare of children. For 
this purpose, the National Council of Ital- 
ian Women have entrusted this mission to 
Mme. Alda Orlando, president of the Sec- 
tion for Maternal Assistance. 

We pray you then to have the kindness 
to send your programs and all details con- 
cerning the future Congress to Signora 
Alda Orlando, Piazza del Esquilli, No. 1, 
Rome, who will hasten to form the com- 
mittee after receiving instructions from 
you. 

BEATRICE Betts MELEGARI, 


- Cor. Secretary, Italian Council of Women. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


CLus pE Mapres, Buenos AIRES. 

Dra Cecilia Grierson has presented to 
the Mothers’ Club, of which I have the 
honor to be president, your esteemed com- 
munication of April 15th. 

This association resolved at the June 
meeting to express to you its great inter- 
est in the important work for social im- 
provement which the National Congress of 
Mothers is achieving and that it will be 
glad to cultivate relations with it. 

The Mothers’ Club is arranging a free 
square for games for children of all social 
positions that will be the first opened in 
our country. 

The Mothers’ Club also proposes to or- 


ganize the distribution of plants among 
poor children to develop in them the love 
of Nature and contribute to the beauty of 
their poor homes. We also hope to im- 
prove the cond‘tions of the apartment 
houses for the poorest classes, which have 
much need among us in order to procure a 
certain sociability and codperation that will 
without doubt improve those who live in 
these homes and are worthy of social 
protection. 

The situation of the newsboys in our 
capital is considered worthy of our inter- 
est. The Mothers’ Club has the intention 
to build a large building in which the 
numerous boys engaged in this work under 
saddest conditions will find not only a 
healthy refuge, but intellectual attractions 
of which to-day they have no knowledge. 

The prospectus which accompanies this 
letter will sufficiently point out to you the 
objects and basis of our recently estab- 
lished institution. 

Believe me, dear madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Exnia G. A. pE Correa-GOZALEs, 
Presidente. 
MARGARETEA LASSON DE BIRABEN, 
Secretaria. 


COSTA RICA 


SeNora DoNa ELENA CASTRO DE OROZCO. 
SENorA DoNA CELINA. FERNANDEZ DE 
BREALEY. 

San Jose, Costa Rica. 
The Legation of Costa Rica has sug- 
gested the above names of ladies of high 
social standing who have always disting- 
uished themselves for their noble work in 
promoting the well-being of the child and 
of others in Costa Rica. 
J. B. Catvo. 





One Thousand Good Books for Children 


New Edition of Children’s Book List Prepared by Committee on Children’s Books, 
Miss Margaret C. Worcester, Chairman 


The list is graded for different ages 
of children, and will be invaluable to 
parents and teachers in choosing 
books for Christmas or in the gradual 
building of a library for children. 


Every Mothers’ Circle should have 
a copy. It will be a guide in advis- 
ing children as to good books to be 
taken from the library. 

Ready in November ; price, 10 cents. 
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National Congress of Mothers Magazine 
For the Welfare of the Child 


The MaGazineE published by National Congress of Mothers 
began its fourth year with the September issue. 

It has a message for every parent, every teacher, every man or 
woman who has the care of children. 

The world’s progress in child welfare is recorded in its pages. 
Scientific knowledge of the physical, mental and moral growth of 
the child—on the part of parents and others—means the evolution 
of a higher type of manhood and womanhood. 

Childhood has the right to demand intelligent care—in home, a 
school and State. | 

Do you wish your children to develop their highest possibilities ? a 

Then put yourself in touch with the world’s best thought, and : 
apply it to the individual problems in your home. Send subscrip- if 
tions, 50 cents, to Business Manager NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MotHErS MAGAZINE, 147 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


; From Our Subscribers 


New York. 


“I am greatly pleased with the Macazine. It is a great help in the work, 
and should have a wide circulation.” 

“The MAGAZINE has come to stay as a help in the larger growth for human 
betterment.” 

“T have found the MAGAzINE helpful and inspiring, and its appearance 
marks the heralding of a new day for our little ones. All mothers need it.” 

“I greatly appreciate the work of the Macazine, and wish I could afford 
to send it to a hundred homes.” 





TEXAS. 


“The MaGazIneE is very helpful, the best of its kind that I have seen. 
Every mother, every Mothers’ Club should read it.” 


OKLAHOMA. 


“T am delighted with your Macazine and know it to be a great help.” 

“T live on a farm. I think the MaGazIne is splendid, and I read and study 
it faithfully.” }.: 

The MaGaZzINE will be sent free to anyone who will send names of ten 4 
subscribers. ‘a 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the Standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codéperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 
can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to coéperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 
for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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